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GREETINGS? 


It is a pleasure to welcome faculty members back to the campus. To new mem- 
bers especially I would like to extend greetings and invite you to use our facili- 
ties. I am sure that you will find members of the library staff friendly and help- 
ful, eager to support the work you are trying to do and anxious to assist you in 
deriving maximum advantage from our resources. 


The library personnel regards the provision of good library facilities for 
study and research as a primary obligation. The book collection is not a large me 
for a university with professional schools but it is, on the whole, relatively ad- 
equate and carefully selected to meet the university’s present teaching and research 
needs. 


As of July 1, the University's collection contained 152,778 cataloged volumes 
of which 20,331 are in the Law library. Approximately 6,000 are added annually. 
We will spend this year about $21,880 for books and periodical subscriptions and 
$7,500 on binding. The Library is currently receiving 976 periodicals; also 140 
newspapers, most of which come to us gratuitously from Idaho publishers. As a fed- 
eral depository for government documents, we receive all the important publications. 
At present our collection contains over 500,000 classified documents and 50,000 


maps. All of these materials are loaned to the faculty on generous terms (see "Li- 
brary Loan Policy’ elsewhere in this issue), and also to members of their family 
upon request. 


Qur special collection of books and documents on the Pacific Northwest, housed 
in a closed room on the basement level, is being selectively enlarged. Micro-card 
and microfilm readers are available, also study carrels. As a member of the Pacif- 
ic Northwest Bibliographical Center located at the University of Washington, the 
faculty has ready access, through inter-library loan, to the materials in other li- 
braries of the Northwest, including British Columbia. 


Too often in university libraries the needs and interests of graduate students 
and faculty have had first claim while those of undergraduates have been neglected 
or subordinated. To minimize this tendency a directed reading program has been de- 
signed primarily to bring books and undergraduate students together, to stimulate 
reading interests, and to develop good reading habits. Towards that end two com- 
plete reading alcoves have been set up, one on each floor, to attract students. 

New books of presumable interest to undergraduates are purchased, and book displays, 
book lists, book placards, and book jackets are prepared and exhibited regularly. 
The faculty is invited to use these alcoves. 


For the information of new faculty members, the library is set up administra- 
tively into three main divisions; Administration, Readers Services, and Technical 
Processes. Under Readers Services are the Loan, Documents, and Reference Sections; 
under the latter the Acquisitions, Catalog, Serials, and Binding Sections. The ref- 
erence collection is shelved around the walls on the first floor. Both Reference 
and Documents Sections are combined at one service desk; book loans and reserve boas 
are combined at another desk. For complete information on the library and for the 
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location of “he various desks, study carrels, indexes, newspapers, stacks, etc., 
please consult the Library’s Manual and Guide, which may be obtained at the Loan 
desk. 


The library staff is continuously mindful of its obligation to increase the 
usefulness of our facilities and to provide good services for you. Make sugges- 
tions or tell us how to improve our services. Bring to our attention gaps in our 
book and periodical holdings so that we can do something about the situation when 
our budget permits. We sincerely hope that you will use the library extensively 
and become acquainted with the people on our staff. It will be a pleasure to meet 
the new members personally, all of whom are cordially invited to drop in at the of- 
fice for a friendly visit whenever convenient. --Lee Zimmerman 


% % 


OUR BOOKMARK POLL 


I suspect that of free publications such as ours editors frequently wonder 
whether readers actually read their "stuff". They ask themselves too, I am sure, 
whether it is worth all the time and labor expended upon the venture. These dubi- 
ous thoughts prompted this editor to try to find out how the score stood. With the 
March issue of The Bookmark a quiz sheet was included in each copy and the faculty 
solicited to record their opinions thereon. 


The replies were illuminating and some were embarrassingly frank. Collective- 
ly faculty opinion was preponderantly all for the publication though admittedly a 
large segment said they did not read everything in the sheet. But even in these 
instances they were of the opinion that the material published was desirable and 
good (much to the editor's pleased surprize). "Keep it up‘ was frequently recorded 
on the forms returned. 


Only six of the respondents objected to The Bookmark. They questioned either 
one or more features or else questioned its usefulness as a whole. These faculty 
members were of the opinion that the money spent to issue The Bookmark could be 
more profitably invested to purchase new books. Actually the cost of issuing this 
publication is relatively negligible and does not come out of the library's book 
fund, but from its other expenses fund. 


The "New Accessions"' department was, as expected, the most popular and the most 
widely read, followed by the general articles usually published in condensed form. 
Next in order of popularity were: “Salmagundi"; ‘Lets Look It Up‘; ‘Closing the Gaps; 
‘Behind the Stacks." 


In view of the strong endorsements as reflected in the replies, the Librarian 
will be pleased to continue The Bookmark and through its pages attempt to bring to 
the faculty useful and relevant information about books and the library. --L.F.Z. 
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COOPERATION: .AN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
AND A FORECAST* 


by 


William H. Carlson 
Director of Libraries, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education 


~ 


While we librarians, have worked together, it has, institutionwise, been for 
individualistic ends. All our cooperative cataloging, all our union lists and cat- 
alogs, and bibliographic centers, even cooperative storage of books, all have con- 
tributed to the efforts of each library to grow in size, grandeur and research sta- 
tus, to become, all by itself, a proud mecca of the scholarly world. 


We have only to look at the size of our libraries and the implications of their 
growth rates to bring home these facts. When I entered the library profession a 
quarter of a century ago the Library of Congress had 3,420,000 volumes and pam= 
phlets, exclusive of a million pieces of music, and numerous other materials. Now 
it has well over 9,000,000 volumes and pamphlets and is adding 3,000,000 more each 
decade. Harvard University had in its libraries a quarter of a century ago some- 
thing less than 2,500,000 volumes. Now it has more than 5,000,000 volumes and is 
growing at the rate of 1,600,000 volumes per decade. By the end of this century, 
if the present growth rates continue, the Library of Congress will have 23,000,000 
volumes and Harvard will have more than 12,000,000. By the year 2100, a lesser 
distance into the future than the beginning of Harvard University is into the past, 
the Library of Congress will have grown to 53,000,000 volumes and Harvard to some 
21,,000,000 volumes. By the year 3000, no farther into the future than the Norman 
invasion is into the past, the Library of Congress will, by present counts and 
standards, have 323,000,000 volumes, and Harvard will have 170,000,000, requiring 
respectively 8,750 and 4,600 linear miles of shelving. The present few hundred 
miles of books in these two libraries will then be a small part indeed of their 
total holdings. 


These figures, for two of our greatest libraries, are symptomatic only and 
will, if things bibliographical continue as they are in the present era, be dupli- 
cated in varying degree by numerous other libraries, endowed and state supported. 
Even the culturally young State of Oregon, with a population of only one and one- 
half millions, now has in the libraries of its state supported institutions of 
higher learning more than 850,000 volumes. These are modest figures, in compari-~ 
son to the two large libraries used illustratively above, but by 1976 the Oregon 
libraries will, at their present rate of increase of 324,000 volumes per decade, 
have doubled their volume content and contain approximately 1,600,000 volumes. At 
the century's end they will contain about 2,700,000 volumes, and by the year 3000 
they will have reached 32,400,000. 


The time of beginning suffocation, at least quantitatively and financially, is 
here and now. This is shown clearly in the never ending quest of our great librar- 
ies, and indeed of all our libraries, for more and more miles of shelving. It is 
evident too in the financial gaspings of our libraries. 


Only in the idea of regional libraries, put forward by Gould early in this cen- 
tury does there seem to be growth relief for the individual library. We do now 





*Appeared originally in College and Research Libraries for January 1952. Reproduc- 
ed here in condensed form. 





have, here ir the great heartland of America, an embryonic regional library, and 
another such library for the Northeastern States is in the talking and planning 
stage. The plans afoot for the Midwest Inter-Library Center require, for the first 
time in American Librarianship, that each of the cooperating libraries shall, in 
the words of Mr. Kanamori, abandon a little of itself to a central agency. This 
will be done by releasing title to materials, painstakingly and expensively gath- 
ered and organized, and sending them to the Center. Important and different in 
this plan is the fact that the Center will, contrary to the New England deposit li- 
brary, dispose of duplicate sets of little used materials. Important in the pro- 
posed program of the Center and also new in the area of cooperative effort, are the 
plans of the Center for a positive acquisition program of its own to round out in- 
complete sets and materials. 


A number of electronic devices already exist through which the image of the 
printed or written page can be transmitted at tremendous speeds. As the great prom- 
ise of these gadgets is realized, more and more of the multi-million volumes which 
are considered essential for advanced study and for research can be in a central li- 
brary such as the Midwest Inter-Library Center. If this assumption is correct then 
more and more of the fantastic volume increase of the records of mankind will be 
found in regional, or perhaps national libraries. 


One facet of the amazing growth of our writings which we of this generation 
have brushed but lightly and which the learned world of the future, in its entirety, 
will have to come seriously to grips with, is ways and means of discarding and 
sloughing off those writings which no longer have relevance and value to present or 
future generations. We of the current era still stand somewhat in awe of our writ- 
ings. In spite of the vast number of volumes in our libraries we still consider 
the printed page as something sacred deserving to be preserved somewhere. The feel- 
ing and philosophy that everything written should come into our libraries and be 
there preserved has been at the central core of our twentieth century librarianship. 
Future generations faced with central libraries of hundreds of millions of volumes 
will increasingly and necessarily lay a heavy hand, not only on current prints, but 
on much that has gone before. 


Wholesale discarding of printed materials, finally and irrevocably, is now the 
rankest kind of bibliographical heresy. Imagine, however, the librarians of the 
year 3000, when the Library of Congress will by present standards have over three 
hundred million volumes on 8,750 miles of shelving. Should these future librarians 
have let their libraries accumulate to this extent, which they will not if they are 
wise, may they not conclude in desperation that of the small segment of 240 miles 
of books added to the Library of Congress in the ancient years up to 1950, 200 miles 
can be safely discarded and that of the 1,000 miles plus of volumes added in the 
period 1950-2100, even if they are present in micro-reduction, the equivalent of 
800 miles can be discarded? 


Without some such extensive elimination of books, which like corals have lived 
for awhile, served their purpose and then been absorbed into the foundation of fu- 
ture growth, civilization will indeed be in danger of intellectual suffocation. Nu- 
merous publications standing on the shelves of our libraries today could immediately 
disappear into final and complete oblivion without any appreciable loss to society. 
As our writings miltiply and fructify this will be increasingly true. 


My own thought is that whatever miracles come to pass through electronics, the 
current working library of the future will revolve around some form of the codex 
books and journals, attractively produced and easily holdable in the hand, will be 
millions upon millions of relatively little used volumes, carefully weeded and, no 
doubt, micro-reduced. 








OF MUCH READING* 


Leon Howard 
Professor of English UCLA 


As I begin each school year I know that a good deal of my professing will be 
before students who have given little if any thought to books during the sunmer and 
will have difficulty forcing themselves to the physical act of reading. 


Students will not come out for track unless they like to run nor for the glee 
club unless they like to sing, but they will register for literature courses by the 
hundreds when they have so little liking for books that they have never acquired 
the habit of reading. I would never discourage them because I know that they are 
seeking, somewhat blindly perhaps, for something they genuinely need. But I often 
wonder how they reach the level of advanced university classes without having ac- 
quired so simple and useful a habit. 


Librarians and teachers and many parents, I know, wonder about the same thing, 
and they seem generally inclined to blame such mechanical substitutes for reading as 
motion pictures, the radio, and more recently, television. The use of such gadgets 
undoubtedly takes up time that might otherwise be spent with books, but I have never 
been wholly convinced that they actively interfered with the cultivation of reading 
as a habit. I am convinced, however, that active interference often comes from well- 
intentioned librarians and teachers and parents, and I become aware of it at the 
beginning of almost every class I teach. 


They interfere because they fail to realize that a youngster must learn to read 
as naturally as he walks before he can begin to profit from the written word, They 
often resent the aimless steps he takes as he slowly achieves familiarity with the 
printed page and treat him as absurdly as they would be treating baby if they re- 
fused to let him use his legs unless he was going somewhere. They want to direct 
his reading into “worth-while channels" as though reading itself is a suspicious 
activity that has to be justified in order to be tolerated. They are, in short, 
firmly opposed to "trash, * 


Nothing, I have found, can upset these good people more than for me, as a pro- 
fessor of literature, to declare that I am all in favor of reading trash and have 
no fear of the effects of radio and television upon the literacy of the country so 
long as the drugstores are filled with camic books and gaudy paper~backed novels. 
There have been times when I have suspected the most-soft spoken of librarians or 
the meekest of teachers of wanting to tie me up, cover me with comic books and the 
collected works of Mickey Spillane, and strike a match to the whole worthless pile. 
Their opinions of bookburning seem to change when they can imagine a heretic at the 
stake, 


Yet I have found that a student whose mind is well stored with trash is likely 
to be a good student of the best literature. For one thing, he has learned that 
books can be taken in quantities without pain and can be read as rapidly or as care- 
fully as circumstances demand. For another, he has generally acquired a good vocab~ 
ulary, and, for still another, he is familiar to the point of boredom with the cheap~ 
er values of reading and is ready to appreciate the unique values of the greatest 
books. In one sense he is the ideal student because he has mastered the superfi- 
cCialities of the printed page and is sophisticated enough to be taught what lies be- 
neath. 





*Reprinted from the UCLA Librarian, where it was condensed from the Los Angeles 
Times. 





For there is a great difference between the reading and the study of books-- 
especially of those books which are described as "literature." The great works of 
literature all have a superficial interest which has kept them readable throughout 
the ages, but they also have a wealth and depth of implication which has made them 
rereadable by people whose wide knowledge and mature experience make them severe 
judges of what is commonplace and what is extraordinary and worth meditating, The 
study of literature, either in or outside the classroom, brings out these implica- 
tions. 


One of the most fortunate people in the world is the student who begins school 
in the fall with sufficient experience in reading to be prepared for the study of 
books, who finds a teacher capable of showing him the richness of implication he 
cannot discover for himself, and who is assigned the books that are good enough to 
bear up under intensive reading. He will experience the process of eye-opening dis- 
covery that education is supposed to achieve. 


But the mistake that always bothers me at this time of year is the one of as- 
suming that the books worth reading and those worth studying are identical. A 
youngster must have read a good deal, purely for the sake of reading, before he can 
handle the printed word with sufficient skill to study anything. Om the other hand, 
he can be quickly disillusioned with study if he is asked to spend his time think- 
ing up artificial things to say about books that are worth reading but hardly worth 
talking about. 


Although I am primarily distressed each fall by students who have not acquired 
the habit of reading with comfort and assurance, I am often shocked by the realiza- 
tion that many of them have "studied" such trivial stuff or else have studied good 
books in such a trivial way that they expect a course in literature to be entertain- 
ing rather than educational and are surprised to find that it requires an intellec- 
tual activity as great as that required by most other subjects. 


The blame, I believe, falls upon the well-intentioned older folks who fail to 
distinguish between casual reading as a harmless habit of behavior and studious 
reading for a purpose and who fail to realize that the habit, like walking, must be 
acquired before direction is possible. By keeping "trash’' out of a youngster’s 
hands they make it difficult for him ever to grasp works that are worthwhile. 


Whether it is heresy or not, my inclination at the beginning of each school 
year is to say, "Let them read trash, but teach them something with life in it.’ 
They will outgrow the trash quicker by plowing through it than they will by avoiding 
it, and in the meantime they will acquire a habit which is one of the least harmful 
and most useful they could cultivate. 








THE IDAHO COUNTY FREE PRESS* 


Rodney Waldron 
Ass't Librarian, Readers Services 


To Grangeville in June, 1886, came Aaron Foster Parker, one of the most vitu- 
perative, vigorous and intrepid editors of the Northwest, who had been roaming 4- 
round the West and up on the Idaho Prairies since 1876. 


June 18, 1886, was a day of great excitment in Grangeville, and in all of Ida- 
ho county, complete with a “silver cornet brass band" and flags, for in a building 
on Main street Aaron F. Parker was rolling off an old Washington hand press the 
first issue of the first newspaper in Idaho county, and one of the oldest papers 
still in existence in North Idaho, The Idaho County Free Press. When both sides of 
this first copy were printed, the crowd yelled and cheered, and it was bought at an 
auction for $50. 





The big news story on the first page concerned the first legal execution in 
Idaho county. The head said only "Hanged For Murder." The story concerned the 
hanging of a man who had murdered his mining partner in a lonely spot on the Salmon 
the preceding December. Another short item besides the "personals" on the first 
page included a story telling that the proprietors of the Free Press had donated a 
building for a brewery, since the people on Camas Prairie drank so mich and since 
the barley grown there was the finest in the world for brewing purposes. This would 
keep the money at home, Parker pointed out. 





An overwhelmingly large amount of space during the next 14 years advertised 
Idaho county, its potentialities, its industries, its people, and the Idaho County 
Free Press. Every few issues for 22 years contained railroad news, and although 
the paper sometimes became discouraged it was the main force in keeping up hope for 
a railroad into Grangeville until 1908, eight years after Parker had sold the paper. 


About September, 1886, the paper secured a more permanent home, and it was not- 
ed that: 


The Free Press is now installed in its own building west of the 
Grange hall where the editor can be found 16 hours a day from 
now until the swallows nest again, ready to attach his autograph 
to payments of subscriptions and advertising account. We will 
take wood, wheat, warrants, and money, or anything we can uti- 
lize in a horse trade. We draw the line at old clothes, as we 
came to Camas Prairie anda started the Press for no other object 
than to wear out a lot of duds which we have been accumulating 
since the War. 


Fred DuBois and John Hailey were opposing each other in the November race for 
territorial representative. Parker fought against DuBois and against the disfran- 
chisement of the Mormons for their polygamous practices. The last issue of the 
Free Press before the election informed the readers that: 


Now that the campaign is over we will give you a good local pa- 
per. Politics are a nuisance and only makes enemies for a news- 
paper, no matter how honest the editor may be. 





*The University of Idaho holds the following early issues of the Free Press on per- 
manent loan from Mrs. Earl Mulhall: Vol. 1, No. 1, (June 1886); Vol. 8, No. 52, 
(June 1, 1894); Vol. 10, No. 1, (June 7, 1895); Vol. 10, No. 52, (May 29, 1896). 
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The question of whether or not northern Idaho should be annexed to the state 
of Washington vas then a pertinent and hot issue. At first Parker had been in fa- 
vor of it, but was not at this time. Parker, proud of Grangeville and resenting 
"outside" criticism, carried on a running feud with the editor of the Lewiston 
Teller. With his usual vigorous style and vocabulary Parker published a front-page 
"story" on April 29, 1887, headed CREMATION in large bold type: 


That bucolic sheet whose surname is Tell-her gives its camas- 
digging soul a grand old retching and vomits forth its usual 
amount of purulence in last weeks’ issue, Its annexation seg- 
regation hallucination is wonderfully handled. We do not ob- 
ject to fair and candid criticism of any of our positions as 
we have and do advocate, but when an old circumscribed unre- 
pentant, fossilized freak of misfortune presumes to utterly 
demolish this journal--editor, devil, and all--we then and 
there, once and forever, E pluribus yum yum enter our vigor- 
ous objection. 


And it is true, Alonzo, that many regarded us as the purchas- 
ed hireling to misrepresent the sentiment of the north upon 
the annexation question. Say, now, Lonny, is not this your 
"Dictum" or a creature of that prolific imagination of yours? 
Why suspect such things of us? . .. etc. etc. 


The Free Press, like all other newspapers, was one day confronted with a sub- 


scriber who wanted his paper stopped. The editor answered the criticism in the pa- 
per: 


A subscriber wants his paper stopped because we don't give the 
news of other parts of the country. We are here to talk about 
Camas Prairie, Our neighbors can blow their own horns, We have 
all we can do to fill our own musical instruments. 


Descriptions of Idaho county, Camas Prairie, the farms and the mines appeared 
regularly in the paper. Answers to questions which prospective immigrants might 
have in their minds were also run to attract new settlers. Editorially the Free 


Press advocated that pamphlets advertising the county should be prepared and sent 
to friends, and this was done. 


Although the editor had opposed the state constitution, he was as jubilant as 
anyone when he announced July 4, 1890, under the flag cut that IDAHO THE 44th STATE 
SENDS AFFECTIONATE GREETINGS TO HER ELDER SISTERS, ‘The Youngest, Brightest, and 
Best Star in the Sisterhood of States." 


To get the state agricultural college and experiment station located at Grange- — 
ville was the next big task assumed by the Free Press and by Grangeville citizens, 
A standing cut of the flag, under which was this copy: "For the location of the . 
State Agricultural College: GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO! kept the matter before the public. 
This same little box of the flag and copy appeared in almost every issue, with edi- 
torials and news stories, until the legislature decided to combine the agricultural 
college with the state university at Moscow. In March, 1892, however, Grangeville 
was one of three towns (Nampa and Idaho Falls were the others) to receive an exper- 
iment station. This news was heralded by the Free Press with two flags above the 
head. Another Free Press campaign was successfully concluded. 





Legislative news was prominent in the paper and so was comment upon it. 


On December 24, 1897, the Press building burned to the ground, but fortunately 
the files were removed. The ledgers, subscription and account books}: and the 











editorial desk were saved, too. Undaunted, Parker set out to make a better home 
for his paper in a building across the street from the Grange hall on Hall Street. 
He published a paper on December 3lst and missed not one issue, although they con- 
sisted of only two pages until the end of February, 1698. 


War news concerning the United States and Spain broke in April, 1898, and the 
Free Press gave it a great many columns and black headlines. 





The war was a boon to the news end of the Free Press, but an even greater 
boon was in store, for in the August 26 issue was announced the great gold discov- 
ery at Buffalo Hump. Not only was this a boon to the newspaper, but also was it 
a boon to all business and to Idaho county in general. One of the greatest gold 
stampedes in the history of Idaho occurred as soon as the word reached the outside 
world that high grade ore had been found. About 5,000 people reached Buffalo Hum 
within six months, and Grangeville becams the outfitting point. 





An announcement that on next Monday evening the D Press would begin to be 
issued greeted the readers of the Free Press on January 6, 1899. The weekly edi- 
tion was to continue, however. The weekly seemed to retain its superiority, and 
the daily was published only until December 2, 1899. 





In the September 28 issue of 1900, under a small head, "Card to the Public; 
ae FP, Parker retired from publishing the Idaho County Free Press with the follow- 
ing notice: 





With this issue I retire from the Free Press, having sold the 
plant, control, business, and book accounts to Mr. Elmer Mc 
Broom, late business manager of the Review published at Rose- 
burg, Douglas C.unty, Oregon, who now assumes entire charge of 
the paper and its business. 


* % 








r~ THE TWO GO TOGETHER 


"There has always existed a direct correlation between the educational ef- 
fectiveness of a college and the growth of its library, a correlation so close 
and so consistent that it cannot have been fortuitous .. . It is obvious, as 
one... traces the progress of any library down through the years, that, wherr 
ever its growth slackened, its college was slipping with it. On the other hand, ° 
when any library spurted ahead... during any given quarter century, one always, 
finds on investigation that, during that quarter century, that library's college | 
was, for one reason or another, taking on a new lease of life. 


"In fact, this may be asserted as almost axiomatic: unless a college or uni-~ 
versity is willing to be stagnant, unless it is willing not to maintain its place. 
in the steady flow of educational development, it has to double its library in 
size . . . (at regular intervals). When its library ceases to grow an education- 
al institution dies. One may argue that this ought not to be so. All that can 
be said is that the statistical record shows clearly that it is so. Nor is it 
material whether our reasoning be that a strong college insists upon having a 
strong library, or that a strong library develops a strong college: the one clsar 
fact is that the two go together.'' --Fremont Rider. From his The Scholar and 
the Future of Research Libraries. 

















FACULTY BOOK LOAN AND BOOK ACQUISITION POLICIES 


It is recognized that the University of Idaho does not have unlimited 
funds for the purchase of books; that the University Community needs a wide 
variety of books for use at many places on the campus and elsewhere; and that 
it is the obligation of the library to satisfy this need in the most effec- 
tive manner possible. In order that the library be able to put its materials 
to the most effective use, create a spirit of cooperation among the many who 
need its services, and better serve the cause of education, the following 
general policies are adopted. 


I. GENERAL STATEMENT OF POLICY 


It is the policy of the library to make easily accessible and to facili- 
tate the use of our printed materials at all times. Use is more important 
than preservation. The first duty of the Library is to extend its services 
to faculty members, enabling them to keep fully informed and up to date in 
their respective fields, and to the students, enabling them to secure the 


elementary and advanced knowledge necessary for satisfactery undergraduate 
and graduate work. 


II. BOOKS 


A. Regular Loans 


Library books of either a general or popular nature may be borrowed for 
a loan period of two weeks with the usual privilege of renewal for an addi- 
tional two weeks period. Faculty members who may require books of these types 
may have them called back to the library and placed on reserve. 


B. Restricted Loans 


Books or other printed matter required as direct teaching aids in the 
classroom or for research may be borrowed by a member of the faculty on a 
RESTRICTED LOAN basis for a four month period or a semester, whichever is 
longer; provided, however, that they are not reference materials and are not 
generally in demand by others. These books are not subject to renewal except 
under special circumstances. A book out on restricted loan basis may be recall 
ed by the library for a limited loan to a faculty member or a student who may 
request it. If a member of the faculty requires such a book for continuous use 
for more than the stated time, then the faculty member should consider the need 
for an additional copy from departmental funds. (See under IV. ACQUISITION OF 
PRINTED MATERIALS BY THE FACULTY.) 


When the use of a book by a student is essential to the student for longer 
than the regular loan period, the upper division or graduate student may, upon 


the written request of a faculty member, check out such a book for a longer 
specified time. 


C. Indefinite Loans 
1. Highly specialized books and other printed materials, presumably not 


in demand, related to an exclusive field, and required continuously close at 
hand in connection with classroom or laboratory work, or for research may be 
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borrowed on the INDEFINITE LOAN basis by members of the faculty. Books loan- 
ed to the faculty members on this basis are not generally subject to recall, 
but may be recalled by the librarian for shelving in the library if other 
members of the faculty should subsequently require them in their work. How- 
ever, the librarian may, at his discretion, seek to reconcile the respective 
needs of two professors by arranging for a more limited loan period for either 
or both. The privileges conferred by the above procedure should be exercised 
with restraint. It is not desirable that a member of the faculty should borrow 
a large number of books for a long period of time. 











2. Books and other materials loaned to members of the faculty on indefi- 
nite loans are subject to an annual inventory by the librarian who will have a 
member of the staff inspect once each year such materials out on loan to check 
for missing items and to return to the library temporarily those which may require 
repair. 


D. Responsibility for Lost Materials 


Books and other printed matter, such as periodicals, are charged out to in- 
dividual faculty members and not the reading rooms of the various colleges. The 
borrower of books or related material is responsible for replacement of lost or 
missing titles and shall reimburse the library for the loss. This does not pre- 
clude the assumption of responsibility by departments or divisions if so desired. 


III. PERIODICALS 


1. Current general periodicals are to be used in the periodicals reading 
room. Some titles may be borrowed for overnight use by members of the faculty 
at. the discretion of the periodicals librarian, but are to be returned by 9:30 
of the following morning. 


2. Current issues of scholarly and scientific journals in highly special- 
ized fields may be routed to individual faculty members on request for a period 
of one month. This period may be increased or decreased in individual cases at 
the discretion of the Librarian. 


3. Older periodical issues required by the faculty in connection with their 
studies or research may, at the discretion of the periodicals librarian, be bor- 
rowed for a brief period of time. 


Lh. All periodicals are subject to recall at amy time during the limited 
loan period upon another request for use. 


IV. ACQUISITION OF PRINTED MATERIALS BY THE FACULTY 


1. Faculty members who require specialized books or printed materials such 
as reference books, handbooks, field manuals, year books, documents, journals, 
Standard works for continuous use in their departments will be permitted to req- 
Visition them for purchase, subject to the approval of the department head and 
dean. Such books or materials, whenever purchased, will be regarded as teaching 
tools, laboratory supplies, or equipment, also as a legitimate departmental oper 
ating expense. Books so required should be purchased from departmental funds and 
not from that portion of the library book fund allocated to them in the regular 
manner. 
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2. When books are approved for purchase on department funds, requisitions 
should be routed from the bursar to the library for its information and for bib- 
liographic checking. In those instances where the title requested is expensive 
or where the nature and content of the book make it desirable to record the a- 
vailability of the title for the library's card catalog, shipping instructions 
will direct that the books requested be sent to the library and not to the de- 
partment. 


3. On arrival they will be accessioned and cataloged by the library imne- 
jiately upon receipt, if printed cards are available. If not, the material wilt 
be sent at once to the department and will be called back for cataloging later 
and, when ready for use, will be forwarded to the department ordering same, wher 
they may be retained permanently. 


ie When books ordered on departmental funds anc processed by the library 
become lost or are discarded, the department concerned should notify the library, 
in order that it mav correct its records. 


V. IMPLEMENTATION 
The library staff is authorizéd to actively implement and enforce the pro- 
visions of the policy, especially with respect to materials about which desk 


inquiries are made. 


It is expected that the librarian may deviate somewhat from these polivir. 
in the interest of more effective service to the institution as a whole. 


The andividual faculty member should bring any problem or adverse de cision 
which he feels to be unjust to the attention of the Library Committee. 


iporoved hy Academic Council April 23, 195) 











BEHIND THE STACKS 








JOSEPHS’ WHITE DAUGHTER 





In our ninetienth century, to suggest that a white woman of character could 
possibly marry a man of any "color" was to ask for social ostracism. It is there- 
fore somewhat remarkable that one Arthur Paterson used that situation as a basis 
for his novel; The Daughter of the Nez Perces, in 1894. The author originates 
his plot in a fictional early marriage of Chief Joseph with the daughter of a white 
settler. The daughter of this marriage, Winnetka, is the heroine of the tale, as 
her father is the hero. Not a common plot 60 years ago. 


NEW APPROACH 


Admirers of the Song of Roland (841 C36EL) will be interested in the new trans- 
lation acquired by the library. This latest version, done by the late Frederick 
Bliss Luquiens of Yale University, is thought to be superior to most previous trans~- 
lations. The library has just received also a historical romance based on the Song 
of Roland. Swords of Anjou (813 P35s) is a first novel by Mario Pei, professor of 
Romance Philology at Columbia University. Professor Pei has woven his story about 
one of the twelve chosen comrades of Roland. He has followed the epic closely, but 
has also included incidents from other original tales of the period. This novel 
represents a new approach to historical fiction, in that it is based not on record+ 
ed history, but on the fictional history written by those early chroniclers of the 
Middle Ages. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bonanza Trail; Ghost Towns and Mining Camps of the West, by Muriel Wolle, 
is a recent addition to the library. Noteworthy for local interest is Chapter 6, a 
brief historical sketch of the early gold rushes and gold mining towns of this state. 
This chapter is recommended to all who lack a general knowledge of the most impor- 
tant industry of our territorial days. The author!s on-the-spot sketches are also 
attractive. 








QESTERN ARTISTS 





The oldest European drawing of life in the Americas was made 450 years ago. 
4,01 years ago Gomora, a historian of Spanish America, depicted the bison in a sketch. 
which has survived. Since then a host of artists and would-be artists have depict- 
ed the American scene. Most of their work was mediocre, but a little of it was mag- 
nificent. In Portrait of the Old West, Harold McCrachen presents some good bio- 
graphical sketches of western artists. Besides Schreyvogel, whom J. Frank Dobil 
places at the head of the list closely followed by Charlie Russell and Frederick 
Remington, such artists as Catlin, Bodmer, Miller, Stanley, and Kane have their 
chapters and selected reproductions part in color and part in black and white. 





MORE PAINTINGS 


Gallery of Western Paintings, edited by Raymond Carlson, is an interesting col- 
lection. The title page implies a considerable overlapping with the McCrachen col- 
lection. Actually, because of different examples offered, there isn't much. Santee 
Russell, Leigh, Remington, Bartlett, Dixon, Delano, Swinnerton, and Strang are pre- 
sented, with full page color reproductions and black and white vignettes. This 
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book presents a later group of artists than licCrachen's though Russell and Reming- 
ton are found in both. The western desert is the prominent theme. 


POETRY FOR THE LAYNAN 


Somebody has said that the principal English poets of the age, particularly 
Eliot and Pound have made mid-century poetry so specialized that only specialists 
can appreciate it. The layman in poetry can find some justice in this criticism. 
Recently a small volume of verse by Glenn Hughes of the University of Washington, 
was sent us with the compliments of the University of Washington Press, entitled 
Notion Counter. It is an attempt to go back to poetry for the non-specialist. It 


is not in a class with Eliot and Pound, but this reviewer was able to enjoy it with 
out taking a course in it. 





— 


NEW PERIODICAL TITLES - (March 1952 --March 1954) 








Applied Microbiology 
ing Times 
Aa Age 
Chemical Engineering Science 
College Composition and Communication 
Duke Mathematical Journal 
Geological Magazine 
House and Home 
Idaho Sportsman 
Improving College and University Teaching 
International Political Science Abstracts 
Journal of Clinical Nutrition 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society 
Library Trends 
Management Guide 
National Business Education Quarterly 
Organ Institute Quarterly 
Phi Delta Kappan 
Popular Photography 
Proceedings of the Helminthological Soc. of Washington 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of London 
Reporter 
Southern Lumber Journal 
Times "Agric cultural Review 
True True West 
World Health Organization Bulletin 
World Health Organization Chronicle 





















































CLOSING THE GAPS 


Owing to a shortage of funds for the 1953-54 fiscal year, only three period- 
ical files were added, only one of which is a long run. Several new titles were 
acquired dating back to 1951. 


Biochemica et biophysica acta, 1952-53 $ 26.00 
Institut Pasteur, Paris. Annals, 1916-1943 239.60 
Zeitschrift fiir anorganische chemie v. 257-263 45.250 
Various European journals 1951-1953 0 

31,8 .80 











SALMAGUNDTI 





IN WHO'S WHO AND WHO KNOWS WHATI 





"The publishers of Who's Who in America report that 52 of the 8,602 people 
whose biographies appear in the new 1954-55 edition were also included in the first 
edition which was issued in 1897. Among them are Josef Hoffman, Edna Wallace Hop- 
per, Bernarr MacFadden and two authors, Rupert Hughes and Lee Meriwether. The old 
est man listed is Rev. George Summey of New Orleans, former managing editor of Pres- 


byterian Quarterly. He is 101. There are 48,716 entries in the new edition, an in 
crease of 4,102 over the previous issue."' --Publisher’s Weekly. 





In connection with the current edition of Who's Who the faculty may be inter- 
ested to learn that there are listed 91 people who live in Idahes Boise has the 
largest number with 30 and Moscow is next with 28 of whom 27 are on the University 


faculty. Of the 27 individuals, three are retired with emeritus rank, and two are 
recently deceased. 


Of further interest along this line is the fact that nine faculty members are 
listed in Who Knows -- And What, a new reference book designed to refer from sub- 
ject to knower or authority rather than from subject to writings. Bowers - Mandan 
and Hidatsa Indians; Dalke ~- Wildlife management; Greever - Railroad history; Kraus 
- Vegetable crop physiology and culture; Martin - American Government (local govam-~ 
ment); Parker, Johnson - Trees (physiology & ecology); Raeder ~ Potatoes; Slipp - 
Blister rust; Tisdale - Vegetation (range, plains, intermountain).) 


PERSONNEL 


-Leonard Thorp, Ass't Librarian, Technical Processes, was married in May to Eve- 
lyn Ackerman, formerly on the University of Idaho faculty (Secretarial Studies) and, 
for the past year, a member on the staff of the Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation. Our congratulations to both Len and Evelyn. 


-Stanley Shepard, Documents Librarian on the Library staff since September 195], 


resigned in June to accept an appointment on the staff of the University of Kansas 
library. 


-Rodney Waldron,who joined the staff as general library assistant in the fall of 
1951 and later was appointed Assistant Librarian for Readers Services, left here in 
August to become administrative assistant to the director of libraries for the Ore- 
gon System of Higher Education. While at Idaho Mr. Waldron did an outstanding job 
and is directly responsible for organizing the University's archives and for pro- 
cessing the thousands of pieces of archival material which had been accumulating 


over the years. He will be greatly missed by us but we congratulate Oregon on its 
good fortune in having obtained his services. 


~Sam Liao, who for the past year was acting Order Librarian, was appointed as of 
July 1, to be Order Librarian. Mr. Liao received his B.A. degree from the Institute 
of Political Science, Chengking, China, a master's degree from the Graduate School 
of the National University of Chen-Chi, Nanking and a degree in library science from 
the University of Washington. In adition he has spent two graduate years doing 
advanced study at Washington also. 








-Mrs, Josephine Rosse, Loan Assistant for the last college year, resigned as of 
August 31 to accompany her husband Joris who received a Fulbright fellowship to 
study in France during the coming year. 


~Mr. Edmond Gnoza of Milwaukee, Wisconsin succeeds Rodney Waldron as Assistant 
Librarian, Readers Services. He has had extensive army service and was overseas 
from 1942 until July of 1945, and again in Korea from June 1952 until November of 
1953 as a major of infantry. Prior to his separation from the Army September 1, he 
served as Librarian of the lst Logistical Command, Fort Bragg, North Carolina Mr. 
Gnoza received his B.A. with honors from the University of Wisconsin and a B.5. 
with honors in Library Science from Columbia University. From 1949-51 he took wrk 
towards his doctorate at the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. Dur- 
ing various periods between army service he served as special consultant in the li- 
brary of Northwestern University; as an assistant in the office of the director of 
the John Crerar library, Chicago; and as administrative assistant to the director 
of the University of Oregon library. 


-Michael Slama succeeds Stanley Shepard as Documents-Catalog Librarian and he 
comes to us from Denver University where he received his masters degree in Library 
Science. Mr. Slama has had an interesting career. He is a native of Czecho-Slovakia 
having studied at the Law School of Charles University where he received his doc- 
torate. As a political refugee, he went to Switzerland, residing there four years 
and attending various schools including the Ecole de Commerce at Neuchatel. He was 


admitted to this country as an immigrant and has filed the declaration of intention 
to become a citizen. 


URGE FOR READING 





In his article in Life, May 24, "Why Do Students Bog Down on the First R?," 
John Hersey says among other things: "Wrongful pressure on the part of both schools 
and parents does more than anything else to kill the inner urge to read." He asks, 
for example, ‘Why is it that boys who are retarded readers are very quick to learn 
subtle points about baseball? An interesting experiment with these boys, which we 
fear will never be conducted, would be to make baseball a school subject with tests, 
textbooks, homework, compulsory daily practice, and angry parental pushing; and turn 
them loose for recess in the library to read anything they want, just for fun, with 
the librarian urging them please, for heaven's sake, to take it easy and not read 
' so much.# --Publishers Weekly, June 5, 1954. 


MORE PERSONNEL 





- Mr. Leonard Thorp has just resigned his position as Ass't Librarian, Techni- 
cal Processes, effective August 31,to accept a position as Librarian of the Renton, 
Washington, High School where his wife had previously accepted a teaching position. 
Coming to Idaho in July 1949 as Acquisitions Librarian, Mr. Thorp was later made 
Assistant Librarian for Technical Processes, a position he filled with real distinc- 
tion. The Library staff deeply regrets his resignation and hopes that he and Evelyn 
may find pleasure and satisfaction in their new assignments. 


- Mary Brasch suddenly resigned as Loan Librarian on August 16 to accept the 
position of Assistant Librarian and Head of Readers Services at Allegheny College in 
Pennsylvania. We extend our best good wishes. Every effort will be made to find a 
successor as soon as possible. 








ACLESSIONS 














- May-June, 1954 - 
GENERAL WORKS 


Desmond, R.W. Professional training of journalists. 1949. 

Index translationum. Répertoire international des traductions. 
ternational bibliography of translations. 

Kayser, Jacques. One week's news. 1953. 

Kiger, J. C. Operating principles of the larger foundations. 

Nelson, George. Display. ¢19535. 

Osborn, E.C. Manual of travelling exhibitions. ¢19535. 

UNESCO. News agencies, their structure and operation. 


In- 
195k. 


1953. 
PHILOSOPHY 
1953 o 


Nature & human nature. 1951. 
Philosophy of scientific method. 
John Dewey. 1951. 
Nicholson, R.A. Los misticos del Islam. 
Onians, R.B. Origins of European thought. 
Radhakrishman, Sir Sarvepalli. 
western. ¢1952-535- 
Ruggiero, Guido de Existentialism. 
Siwek, Paul. Philosophy of evil. 


Cohen, M.R. Reason & nature. 
‘Frank, L.K. 

Mill, John S. 
Nathanson, Jerome. 


1950. 


1945. 
1954. 
History of philosophy, eastern and 


1946. 
1951. 


RELIGION 
Congar, M.J., Father. 
Kocher, P.H. Science and religion in Elizabethan England. 
Morgan, K.W. Religion of the Hindus. ,.1953. 
Muelder, W.G. Religion & economic responsibility. 
Parkes, J.W. Jewish problem in the modern world. 
Ricci, Matteo. China in the sixteenth century. 
Sullivan, Frank. Syr Thomas More. _¢19534. 
Xirau, Joaquin. Vida y obra de Ramdn Lull. 


Catholic Church and the race question. 1953. 
1953. 


1953. 
1946. 
619535. 


1946. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


sociology 
Chicago. Mogolion cultural continuity and 
change. 
Clarke, H.I. Social legislation. 
Dyer, D.T. Family today. 1950). 
Fried, M.H. Fabric of Chinese society. 
Gittins, John. Approved school boys. 
Haury, E.W. 
Hollis, E.V. 
Hovland, C.I. 
King, Clarence. 


Natural History Museum. 
1952. 


ci940). 


19533 - 
1952. 


Social work education in the United States. 
Communication and persuasion. 1953. 
Social agency boards & how to make them effective. 


1951. 


bbe 


Stratigraphy and archaeology of Ventana Cave, Ariz. J50, 


070.7 D465p 


016 In2a 

070 K1530 
061 K550 

069 £N333d 
069 Oslm 
070.431 Un39r 


112 Ccé6r 
110 F844n 
160 M6élp 
191 D515Yn 
181.5 N526m 
110 Onkho 


109 R118h 
111 R843e 
111.845 Si6r 


282 C76c 

215 K8lls 
294.5 M822r 
261 M887r 

296 P229j 
271.5 R359c 
270.6 M813Zs2 
297 L96Xx 


913.789 C432m 
360.973 C553s 
301.42 D98sf 
309.151 F912f 
364.36 G447a 
913.791 H294s 
361.8 H726so0 
301.15 H829c 
361.8 K58s 








Klein, A.F. 
Kogan, L.S. 
Lindsay, A.W. 


Society, democracy, and  . group. 1953. 

Follow-up study of the - sults of social casework. '53. 
Group work recording, principles & practices. 

Moreno, J.L. Sociometry, experimental method and the science of 

society. .cl951,. 

Neill, H.B. Art of contrary thinking. 

UNESCO, Interrelations of cultures. 

UNESCO. Teaching of the social sciences in the United Kingdom '53. 

Vogt. Cult and culture. 1951. 

Whelpton, P.K. Cohort fertility. 1954. 

Whiting, J.W.M. Child training and personality. 


1954. 
1953. 


1953. 


Political Science 





Clark, K.B. Desegregation: an appraisal of the evidence. 1953. 

David, P.T. Presidential nominating politics in 1952. ,195h,. 

Great Britain. Parliament. House of Commons. Hansardts Catalogue 
& breviate of parliamentary papers, 1696-1834. 1953. 

Haines, C.G. Threat of Soviet imperialism. 1954. 

Kipnis, Ira. American socialist movement, 1897-1912. 

Political almanac. 1952- 

Sanders, I.T. Making good communities better. 


1952. 


1950. 


Schattschneider, E.E. Guide to the study of public affairs. ci952, 


Economics - Business - Commerce 








Economics 





Abbott, C.C. International position and commitments of the United 
States. »¢1953,- 

ckerman, E.A, Japan's natural resources. 

Backman, Jules. 


1953. 

Price practices & price policies. ,¢1953, 
Black, J.M. Successful labor relations for small business. 
Blum, F.H. Toward a democratic work process. ,1953,. 
Bowley, Marian. Nassau Senior & classical economics. 
Causes of industrial peace under collective bargaining. 
Chapman, H.H. Iron and steel industries of the south. 
Ching, C.S. Review and reflection. ,1953,. 

Colombain, M.E.F. Co-operatives and fundamental education. 
Committee for Economic Development. 
Evans, G.H. 
Fite, G.C. George N. Peek and the fight for farm parity. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

fiber survey. 1947. 

Gay, Peter. Dilemma of democratic socialism. 
Goldmark, J.C. 


1953. 


1949. 
1953. 


1950. 
Defense against recession. ‘54. 


1954. 
World 


1952. 

Impatient crusader; Florence Kelley's life story. 

Golob, E.0. ‘‘Isms'*; a history & evaluation. 19544> 

Hayek, F.A. Capitalism and the historians. 195),. 

Heilbroner, R.L. Worldly philosophers: 1953. 

Hoagland, H.E. Real estate finance. 1954. 

Homan, P.T. Contemporary economic thought. 

Hoppock, Robert. Job satisfaction. 1935. 

International Conference on Agricultural and Cooperative Credit, 
University of California, 1952. Farm credit in underdevelop- 
ed areas. 1953. 

James, Marquis. Biography of a bank. ,1954;. 

Johnson, M.M. Crime on the labor front. ¢19503. 

Johnson, V.W. Land problems&policies. 195k. 


1928. 
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Business incorporations in the United States, 1800-1943 


301.153 K672: 
361.8 K822f 
361.8 L645¢ 


301.15 M815s 
301.154 N227. 
572 Un39i 
307 Un39t 
901 V868c 
312 W573c 
301.427 W589% 


325.26 C548d 
324.23 D28p 


328.4 £G79h 
327.47 H127t 
329.8 K628a 
R 324.73 P75 
323.35 Sad56m 
320.7 Schl&g 


338.973 Ab26; 
330.952 Su76: 
338.5 Bl28p 
331.1 B565s 
331.15 B625t 
330.1 Se57Yb 
331.15 C312 
338.47672 C36 
331.1 Chhlr 
334 C715c 
338.973 C738c 
338.7 EvL5b 
338.1 P344xf 


33847677 F73' 
335 G253d 
331.8 K28X¢ 
330.15 G583i 
330.15 H325c 
330.1 H36lw 
333 H65re 
330.1 H75c 
331.015 H776- 


332.311 In&sf 
332.11 B225xf 
331.88 J631c 
333 J638L 








deursceaa, b.S. Essay in the theory ~. psvolits and income distribu- 

tion. 1953. 
Lilienthal, D. E. 
McLean, J.G. 
Marjolin, Robert. 

omy. 1953. 
Mazur, P.M. Standards we raise. 1953. 
Meade, J.-E. Problems of economic union. 


Mikesell, R.F. 


Big business: a rewera. ,¢1953}- 
Growth of integrated oil companies. 1954. 
Europe and the United States in the world econ- 


1953. 

Foreign exchange in the postwar world. 195k. 

Mitchell, L.S. Two lives; the story of Wesley Clair Mitchell & 
myself. 1953. 

National Education Association of the United States. Committee on 
Tax Education & School Finance. Status and fiscal signifi- 
cance of federal lands in the eleven Western states. 1950. 

Newcomb, Simon. Critical examination of our financial policy dur- 
ing the Southern rebellion. 1865. 

Ordway, S.H. Resources and the American dream. 

Purcell, T.V. Worker speaks his mind. 1953. 

Ratner, Sidney. New light on the history of great American for- 
tunes. 1953. 

Schroeder, G.G. Growth of major steel companies, 1900-1950. 

Shultz, G.P. Labor problems. 1953. 

Whyte, W.F. Pattern for industrial peace. 

Wittkowski, Adolf. 
lichen Integration Europas. 

Yearbook of 


£1953; « 


1953. 


1951.4. 
Schrifttum zum Marshallplan und zur wirtschaft- 


1953. 


food and agricultural statistics. 1947- 


Business ~—-Commerce 





Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants. Taxation and 
Research Committee. Accounting for inflation. ,19525. 

Bowen, Howard. Social responsibilities of the businessman. 

Christensen, Carl Roland. Management succession in small and 
growing enterprises. 1953. 

Cushman, F.M. Transportation for management. 1953. 

Davis, R.C. Fundamentals of top management. ,¢1951;. 

Fair, M.L. Economics of transportation. 19503. 

Heron, Alexander R. No sale, no job. 1954. 

Jamison, C.L. Business policy. 1953. 

Lester, Bernard. Selling to industry. (1952). 

Littleton, A.C. Structure of accounting theory. 1953. 

Lyne, J.G. Need of the railways for additional fixed-plant capital 
& possible means of its attainment. 1948. 

May, GeO. Business income and price levels. 1949. 

Moonitz, Maurice. Entity theory of consolidated statements. 1951. 

Morse, N.C. Satisfactions in the white-collar job. ¢29533- . 

Newcomb, Robert. Speak up, management! (1951,. 

Peters, R.W. Communication within industry. (19503. 

Solomons, David. Studies in costing. 1952. 

Spriegel, W.R. Writings of the Gilbreths. 1953. 

UNESCO Television: a world survey. 1953. 

United Nations. Dept. of Economic Affairs. 
markets of under-developed countries. 

Weinland, J.D. Personnel interviewing 1952. 

Westmeyer, R.E. Economics of transportation. 1952. 

Williams, C.M. Cumulative voting for directors. 1951. 

Wilson, G.L. Fundamentals of freight traffic. p1950-525. 


(1953) 


Instability in export 
1952. 
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339.2 K268e 
338.2728 M225; 


330.9 M339e 
339.4 M458s 
337 M461p 
332.45 M589f 


330.92 M694t 


336.1 N213s 


332 N435c 
333.7 Orl2r 
331.1 P97lw 


339.2 R189n 
338.1476691 Sct.’ 
331 Sh93L 
331.1 W627p 


330.94 W786s 
R 338.1 Y¥32 


657 As78a 
658.01 B675s 


658.16 C462m 
658.788 C959t 
658 D297f 

385 Fl5e 
658.01 H432n 
658 J2k45b 
658.8 L567se 
657 L734s 


385 L989n 
657 Mi51b 
657 M779e 
658.3 M&37s 
658.3 N435s 
658.3 Phb2c 
657 So47s 
658 G378 
384.5 Un39t 


382 Un315i 
658.3 W432p 
385 W526e 
658.1145 W67c 
385 W693r 








Lahn - Qovernment 





Appleby, P.H. Morality and administration in democratic government. 353 Ap52m 
Briggs, H.W. Law of nations. ¢1952}. 341 B768L 
Cook, F.H. Principles of business & the federal law. (1951). 347.7 C771p 
Fainsod, Merle. How Russia is ruled. 1953. 354-47 F1L49h 
Jorrin, Miguel. Governments of Latin America. ¢1953,. 342.8 J769g 
Levi, E.H. Introduction to legal reasoning. 1949. 340.1 L579i 
Mosher, F.C. Program budgeting. cl954 ° 351.72 M853p 
Pan American Union. Division of Law and Treaties, Bilateral treaty 
developments in Latin America, 1942-1952. 1953. 341:2 P191b 
Reeve, S.N, Escrow handbook. cl953. 347.2 R259e 


Education - Psychology 





Education 





Alberty, H.B. Reorganizing the high-school curriculum. 19533. 373 ALl4r 195 
American Association of Examiners and Administrators of Educational 

Personnel. Principles and procedures of teacher selection, ¢' 52, 371.1 Am328p 
Anderson, V.E. Principles & practices of secondary education. ,¢1951,373 An2kp 
Barr, A.S.- Educational research and appraisal. ,19535. 370.78 B27e 
Boardman, C.W,. Democratic supervision in secondary schools. ,1953, 373 B63d 
Bossing, N.L. Teaching in secondary schools. 1952). . 373 B654p Ed.: 
Brown, F.J. Educational sociology. 1954. 370.193 B8l3e 
Burnett, R.W. Teaching science in the elementary school. ,1953,. 372.3 BI3kt 
Butts, R.F. History of education in American culture. (19533 - 370.973 BI8hh 
Capen, S.P. Management of universities. 1953. 378.1 C171m 
Douglass, H.R. Secondary education for life adjustment of American 

youth. 1952). 373 D747se 
Earnest, E.P, Academic procession. (1953). 378.73 Ea76a 
Engelhardt, N.L. Planning elementary school buildings. 1953. 371.6 fEn32pe 
Fitzpatrick, E.A. Philosophy of education, p19533- 370.15 F582p 
Forest, Ilse. Child development. 1954. 372.1 F761c 
Ginzberg, Eli. Uneducated. 1953. 379.2 G435u 
Greene, H.A. Measurement & evaluation in the elementary school. 153 371.26 G832me 
Grim, P.R. Student teacher in the secondary school. 1953. 370.73 G88s 
Gruhn, W.T. Student teaching in the secondary school. ,;195h). 370.73 G923s 
Hymes, JeL. Pound of prevention. ¢1954)- 7 371.3 H989p 
Ingram, C.P. Education of the slow-learning child. 19534; 371.92 Inkhe Ec 
Klee, L.E. Social studies for older children. 1953. 372.83 K671s 
Knudsen, K.A. Text-book of gymnastics. 1920). 613.72 K781t 
Lawson, D.E. School administration, procedures & policies. ¢1953y. 371.2 Li4ds 
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